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National Domestic Industry. 

By Jacob Falke. 



Let us now turn back from Russia to Italy, which, 
as we have already remarked, is very rich in products 
of national industry, especially in regard to two depart- 
ments, jewellery and pottery. We had also occasion to 
point ont how closely she has adhered to antiquity in 
her reminiscences, a fact the more remarkable in Italy, 
where it might be supposed that the oft recurring flou- 
rishing periods of art would have completely swept away 
all earlier traditions. But the mountainous districts of 
the interior, and especially of the South have withstood 
these influences, or have partly adopted what modern times 
and modern styles have brought with them and inter- 
mingled at will What was most antique. Such is the 
general character of the peasant jewellery in Italy, 
which has hot only preserved' the original classical 
technique of the filigree, and applied it most extensively 
and with, wonderful delicacy, but frequently exhibits 
also forms which appear to have proceeded from the 
graves of Etruria. There are besides, other elements 
which however seem to owe their origin to the wild 
and faulty ornamentation of the seventeenth century. 
The reminiscences, of the antique are extraordinarily 
rich, and prevail, we may say, above all others; the 
earrings, pendants in the form of a drop, amulets, clasp 
ornaments, the golden strings of pearls covered with 
filigree work, neck chains, hair pins, etc., all may be 
recognised as deriving their origin from Etruria or 
Graecia Magna. Other objects, such as head dresses in 
the form of a diadem, the ornamental combs and the 
pins, which the women of Lombardy stick through the 
hair in a radiating circle round the head, bear at least 
the characteristic of classical art in the propriety of 
their form and the simplicity of their arrangement. 



■*' See page 49 ant*. 
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As to local diversities, they are by no means great. 
We have already noticed the excellent collection of these 
peasant ornaments made by Agostino Castellani in Rome, 
exhibited in 1867 in Paris, and now the property of 
the South Kensington Museum. The Arundel Society 
has ; published photographs of this collection, arranged 
according to districts, and as we turn over the leaves 
of the work we shall find a great unity of style, caused 
by the prevalence of the filigree and the antique forms. 
We remark however that the North, the Romagna and 
Lombardy do show certain peculiarities. To these be- 
long the radiating pins arranged as diadems, and cer- 
tain other ornamental objects, cut. out of thin plates 
of silver gilt. It is to these especially, and partly also 
to the filigree, that the above remark refers, with respect 
to. the influence of the seventeenth century. 

For our knowledge of the second principal group 
of the national industry of Italy we are indebted to 
Alessandro Castellani, a brother of Agostino. One col- 
lection he presented to the South Kensington Museum., 
another to the Austrian Museum in Vienna. From these 
we see on the one hand that the provincial diversities 
are greater in the pottery than in the jewellery, and on 
the other, that the antique traditions, unmistakeable as 
they are, are less apparent than those of the Renaissance. 
The greater part of these vessels appear as direct con? 
tinuations of the old majolicas, both in their technique and 
style of painting, each indeed vulgarised as might natur- 
ally be expected, and therefore may be designated as 
peasant majolica. They are manufactured also in the 
very regions which were once famous for their majolica 
factories. When any Grecian or antique reminiscences 
exist, they are seen rather :in the general elegance of 
form and contour, while those of the Renaissance are distin- 
guished by their color and pictorial treatment. In these 
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vessels there is no trace of the black varnish, the brown 
figures etc. ; a glazing has in the mean time been intro- 
duced which has not only supplanted the antique me- 
thod of covering the surface but has had such an effect 
on the form itself, that it was no longer compatible 
with the sharp architectonic shape of the antique vessel, 
for it filled up the more delicate lines, rounded off the 
edges, and therefore required more simple construction 
free from sharp edges and breaks. The destination of 
these vessels is for wine, oil and water, and in each of these 
they resemble the ancient forms; they have also retained 
most strikingly the form of the antique lamp; some are 
in the shape of bottles with long necks and very narrow 
mouths, for the sake of the utmost possible economy 
in the outpour of the oil. The districts represented 
in the collection of the Austrian Museum, are Tuscany, 
Apulia, the Abruzzi, the little town of Ariano near 
Beneventum, a well known emporium of majolica in the 
seventeenth century, Calabria, and Sicily. In this list 
however the places of manufacture are not exhausted. 
Most of these vessels are. glazed, but not all majo- 
lica fashion. Those from Apulia, which aire distinguished 
by their slender and elegant form, are simply glazed in 
brown, reddish or yellow tones without any further or- 
nament. Those from the interior of Sicily are ungjazed, 
while their forms are irregular, neither recalling the Gre- 
cian models, nor the majolica period. Their origin is to 
be sought in the once flourishing Arabian pottery of Sicily, 
though there is little left of its beauty and peculiarity. 
Of less importance than the two groups of peasant 
ornament and earthenware are the domestic textile fabrics 
of Italy; still these are not without instruction and useful 
motives. The notable striped stuffs worn by the women 
of the Roman Campagna have been already mentioned. 
A good idea of them was afforded by the exhibition of 
works of female .industry at Florence in 1870. As we 
had no opportunity of examining it, we cite an extract 
from the report published in the Notices of the Austrian 
Museum. "In many provinces, Macerata for example, 
the textile fabrics show a direction towards old tradi- 
tions; kerchiefs for the head, and a kind of apron and 
coat are made there which in color remind us of the East, 
and in motive of the earliest middle ages. In many 
places, particularly in Pisa, handkerchiefs are woven 
with colored borders of blue and red, and with simply 
conventionalised flowers, such as occur in the time of 
the romanesque; ornaments in black are also found in 
the Italian domestic industry. In this kind of domestic 
textile work which is exclusively carried on by women, 
there is a sort of netting in which many ornamental 
motives are introduced. Their long and broad towels 
with variegated borders are terminated by knotted fringes. 
Embroidery also is richly represented in the domestic 
industry of Italy, many excellent specimens of fancy 
work and guipure being exhibited. These last, like the 
Florentine straw plaited works, are certainly articles of 
domestic industry, but no longer of any national peculia- 
rity, but produced for the general market, and therefore 
do not come within the category of our subject." 



A new and perhaps the richest and most original 1 
province of national domestic industry is opened up to 
us in the mountains of the lower Danube and the neigh- 
bouring provinces of Turkey and Greece. Austria top 
brings contributions from many of her districts, to specify 
all of which would lead us too far, and we therefore 
limit ourselves to the richest, the South-eastern parts 
where Sclavonia may be considered as the centre. Here 
too potteries and textile fabrics, and then jewellery are 
the most important objects, but more especially textile! 
fabrics and embroideries. 

In the jewellery the filigree is again the chief- 
characteristic feature, not however very rich in form^ 
but rather approaching the oriental motives than ex* 
hibiting any antique reminiscences. Works of this kind 1 
are found spread over the whole peninsula of the Balkan, 
some of small dimensions forming, for example, saucers 
for Turkish coffee cups. The whole genre however is. 
rather of a monotonous character, quite in contrast 
the Turkish or oriental- jewellery. 

The potteries display great varieties. Even on the; 
lower Theiss, they are of different kinds, some of almost, 
and some of a perfectly antique form, with narrow neck' 
and trefoil spout, their surfaces blackened as if from; 
exposition to an open fire. Other vessels , : peculiar to 
the Seven mountains have a shiny black surface, asjf' 
varnished, bearing a great resemblance to the blacj 
coating of old vessels, the chief ingredient being plurgf 
bago. These have sometimes peculiar and fantastic fora^ 
according to the use they subserve, and are general- 
found to derive their origin from places where the ^fatej| 
is always muddy. To get rid of the mud and makel 
use of them as a sort of filtering apparatus, the moutUf 
is closed and pierced with small holes like a sieve., The; 
vessel is placed in the water with which it is slowl$ 
filled. For drinking purposes, a thin pipe rises throug|| 
the handle, ending in a small opening, from which orj|| 
drinks the water while the mud deposits itself at....tjjg 
bottom. There . are many varieties of this class, spiftlj. 
very fantastic, those especially with four handles running 
completely over the closed vessel, and bearing a crown-; 
like mouth piece, by which the water penetrates through;: 
the four channels of the handles into the vessel itself. 
The forms of vases in Sclavonia are very peculiar and 
some even beautiful. 

The glazed articles of these countries have less pri* 
ginality, but in the Dardanelles and Asia minor they 
possess much interest. Brown, yellow and mottled glajze 
is found there but without any special mode of orna- 
mentation. Attention, on the other hand, should be 
directed to the red and yellow unglazed earthenwares, 
from the neighbourhood of the Theiss, for example, some 
of which have antique forms, and some, with their red 
ornaments on yellow ground, resemble the vessels of the 
remotest antiquity. 

All these vessels have this peculiarity in common, 
that, as peasant productions, they are of rather a r^* 
character. Not so however with the women's work, which 
both from the ornamental point of view, and in execu- 
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tion appear highly finished and sometimes even of great 
elegance. Instruction in design is there indeed none. 
But the young girls of Slavonia have to go through a 
kind of art-education by their mothers' side, heginning 
with the simplest kind of work, and gradually rising to 
more difficult tasks, till at length they produce a sort 
of chef tfceuvre. All this goes on without the assistance 
of any design; the girls follow their tradition and in-* 
vent their own patterns as they go on from what they 
have seen and learnt. In this way the old method is 
preserved without any absolute copying; whatever is 
new is comprehended within the circle of the old, whose 
elements, simple as they are, permit innumerable com- 
binations. All that the girls have produced in this 
manner is put aside at once as a part of their marriage 
portion. 

The articles thus produced are chiefly of three 
kinds, woolen coverings, ornaments of dress and em- 
broidery or linen. This last, usually executed in black 
and red threads, has a remarkable similarity to the 
cognate productions of the North. Whether there exists 
any historical connexion between them is difficult to 
determine; if so, it must be a very remote one; pro- 
*) bably it is only a certain natural propriety of ornamen- 
tation, peculiar to all nations which here gives rise. to 
such consentaneousness. The embroideries and woven 
stuffs for the dresses both of the men and women re- 
mind us equally of the northern motives, but have a 
much richer and sparkling effect, being studded with 
gold and silver, as are also the insertions in their aprons 
which are besides ornamented with long red fringes. 
Their patterns, most graceful in character, are applicable 
to the most elegant coverings. There are other orna- 
mental parts and insertions in the dresses of both sexes, 
of mosaic embroidery in application , the outlines of 
which are all in tambour work, also set off with gold 
and silver threads, giving them an oriental character, 
and especially resembling the Persian workmanship. The 
woolen coverings deserve also at special attention. They 
are woven in high-warp loom like the Gobelins, having 
openings between the yarn of the warp where two 
colors divide. The patterns are geometrical, their co- 
lors mostly red, green, white and yellow, or blue parti- 
cularly lively, and sometimes too much so. They ai-e 
uniform in character and yet the varieties are numerous 
and some very delicate. We may call attention to a 
work now in preparation, to be published by Mr. Felix Lay 
in Essegg, Austria, in which these productions will be 
shown in colored prints , and which will make the 
patterns accessible to all classes. 

Proceeding further down the Danube and into the 
interior of Turkey, we meet everywhere with works of 
domestic industry closely allied to the Sclavonian but 
with fresh artistic motives. Among these we may 
reckon the gold embroideries of the Grecian and Alba- 
banian jackets, which have a character of their own, 



but in beauty and perfection of execution are surpassed 
by similar works in Asia minor and the Caucasus. To 
the same class also belongs the glazed pottery of the 
Bosphorus, presenting not only graceful and peculiar 
forms, but a very beautiful decorative effect with the 
blueish green and dark brown glaze to which orna- 
ments in gold are added; others of still more perfect 
workmanship have black or green arabesques on a 
lighter lead- colored glaze differing in style from the 
oriental. There are also some remarkable un glazed 
Turkish vessels of a beautiful red clay. 

These works however trench upon another province 
of art, which is too grand, and has in. its peculiar 
development too important a history for us to include 
it under the title of national domestic industry — 
namely Oriental art. It is indeed in a certain sense 
national, but rather, without being strictly religious, 
peculiar to the Mahometan world; but it is a cultivated 
art going side by side with the European, and having 
had, as the latter has had, its more fortunate and more 
splendid epochs. It is therefore much better known and 
much more highly esteemed than national domestic in- 
dustry, which only just now challenges recognition. There 
are also indeed in the Eastern world art elements, which 
belong to certain districts, tribes or classes, which have 
stopped at a lower grade of cultivation, which have their 
peculiarities, and which bear the same relation to culti- 
vated art of the east, as does the European domestic 
industry to our modern art. To these belong the red 
and black potteries of Egypt, and the glazed and un- 
glazed earthenwares of the North coast of Africa. These 
might all be included in national domestic industry, 
especially as most remarkable and instructive objects, 
such for example as the Morocco-potteries are to be 
found among them. 

In the same category must be placed the works of 
savage or half savage tribes, by which we do not of 
course designate the inhabitants of India, China and Japan, 
for in these countries there exists a highly cultivated 
state of art though it has taken quite a different 
direction from that of Europe. They have an art world 
of their own , closely allied indeed to the Oriental. The 
works of the Indians and Negroes do not offer much 
by which we may profit, for their elements are very 
primitive and the ethnographical point of view is always 
the prevailing one. Nevertheless their art, be it of 
greater or less proportions and there are many agreable 
motives in it, shares the fate of the national domestic 
industry of Europe, that is, it is doomed to a rapid 
decay, and it is therefore doubly desirable that attention 
should be directed to it, and that whatever it possesses 
of good should be saved from destruction. These com- 
plete that province of art of which we have described 
the principal traits in our foregoing remarks, and which 
we hope to see represented as completely as possible in 
the approaching universal Exhibition at Vienna. 



